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At this point it will be well to define Mr. Gandhi's attitude
to Christianity. A great friend of his, the Rev. J. J. Doke,1
recounts him saying that "it was the New Testament which
really awakened me (i.e. Mr. Gandhi) to the lightness and
value of passive resistance. The Bhagavad Gita deepened the
impression, and Tolstoy's Kingdom of Heaven Within You
gave it permanent form." D. V. Athalye2 similarly narrates
how "the Sermon on the Mount became his favourite" and
how the Beatitudes "went throbbing in his brain for days and
days together, and brought him singular peace and exaltation.
But more than that: it was the personality of the Christ that
had such a fascination for him. Neither Buddha nor Mahomet,
nor any of the saints he had read of had died for the cause."
Mrs. Polaks even records that Mr. Gandhi once seriously
thought of embracing the Christian faith. "The gentle figure
of Christ" seemed to him a "beautiful example of the perfect
man." "I studied your Scriptures," he told Mrs. Polak, "and
earnestly thought about them. I was tremendously attracted to
Christianity; but eventually I came to the conclusion that
there was nothing really in your Scriptures that we had not
got in ours, and that to be a good Hindu also meant that I
would be a good Christian." And he clinches the point by
quoting the Hindu dogma: "If a man reaches the heart of his
own religion, he has reached the heart of the others too. There
is only one God, but there are many paths to Him."

Thus Mr. Gandhi has from infancy remained steadfast in
"his own religion," Vaishnavism; a devout Hindu bhakti
mlieu he was born into, and in it he resolved to remain. To
those Christians, who find that hard to understand, I would
point out that he has never known sacramental Christianity of

1 A Baptist minister in Johannesburg and an Indian himself. See his
M. K. Gandhi: an Indian Patriot in South Africa, 1909, p. 84.
* The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, Poona, 1923, p. 144.
5 Loc. cit., p. 40.